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A 25 year ALPA member has be- 
come the first U. S. pilot to fly 
one million miles in a turbine-powered 
airliner. On March 7, Captain Mel C. 
Garlow of Alexandria, Va., reached the 
million-mile mark while piloting a Vick- 
ers Viscount from Milwaukee to Wash- 
ington. He is shown on the cover insert 
being congratulated by David H. Baker, 
Capital Airlines president, upon arrival 
at Washington National Airport. 


Capital pioneered commercial jet- 
powered airliners in the U. S. in the 
summer of 1955 with the Viscounts, 
a fact sometimes forgotten as other 
air lines prepare to enter the jet age. 


should not be construed as such. 


Annual Subscription, $2.50. 
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Since that time, Capital’s fleet of 
Viscounts has amassed over 433,799 
scheduled flying hours, flown 180 mil- 
lion revenue miles and over 2% billion 
passenger miles. 

Captain Garlow was checked out on 
the Viscount in January, 1955, six 
months before the air line received the 
first of its fleet of 58 Viscounts. 

Captain Garlow has been flying for 
nearly 30 years. In the 29 years he has 
been with Capital, the 54 year old cap- 
tain has flown over 442 million miles. 
Capt. Garlow, a native of Fort Martin, 
W. Va., served on active duty with 
the Air Force in both the Second 
World War and the Korean War. 











By George 


National Fire Protection Association 


ERMONTERS are known for their laconic comments. 

Coolidge said, “I do not choose to run.” ‘That was that. 
I take the title of my article “Fish or Cut Bait,” from a 
more humble Vermonter who admonished me with these 
words when I was chatting unnecessarily while fishing on 
a quiet Vermont lake. I was merely trying to be friendly, 
being a Southerner from Boston. But he had only one thing 
on his mind. As proof of his wisdom when I shut up the 
fish joined us in the boat. 

I want to do some equally plain talking in this article 
on this crash fire protection problem as it pertains to com- 
mercial airports. It is time we fished or cut bait on this 
problem. 

The National Fire Protection Association not too long 
ago released a statement on the airport fire safety problem. 
This statement appeared in our Fire News for October of 
last year and headlined the fact that divided responsibility 
handicaps the solution of the unsatisfactory conditions at 
airports as they exist in the U. S. today. The statement 
emphasizes that an urgency exists today which is un- 
paralleled in the history of air transportation. In this article 
I would like to discuss our thinking on this subject. 

Conservatively, we can prove that approximately $4,- 
000,000,000 worth of new civil aircraft are being purchased 
in the period 1958-1963. This represents over 1,000 long 
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range piston-engined, turboprop and jet transports that 
will be delivered to the world’s air lines. This air line in- 
vestment in multi-million dollar aircraft is one reason why 
there is an urgency for reasonably adequate aircraft rescue 
and fire fighting equipment at civil airports. The even more 
compelling reason is, of course, the life safety considerations 
that exist with the higher passenger capacities of these new 
aircraft. 
No One Satisfied With Status 

I know of no one working in the aviation safety field 
who is satisfied with the present status of fire protection 
facilities at commercial airports throughout the world. In 
certain isolated places we do have all we might reasonably 
expect. This protection is a costly item on the budget of 
any airport. Not only is the equipment itself expensive, but 
the biggest problem is the recurring annual expense of 
personnel trained and available to man the apparatus. For 
this reason, if for no other, we have to modify our idealistic 
thoughts to come up with practical criteria. It is my firm 
conviction that the NFPA’s suggestions for aircraft rescue 
and fire fighting equipment for airports represents a rea- 
sonable standard of protection. These recommendations 
have been used as a basis for the draft recommendations 
prepared by the International Civil Aviation Organization, 
which recommendations are now being circulated and -‘e- 
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be ed in all the member countries of 
th: t International Organization. 

\s mentioned previously the world 
sit iation is generally unsatisfactory as 
re-ards airport crash protection. In 
ce:tain sections of the world, a lot of 
effort has been exerted to achieve a 
reasonable degree of protection. In 
England, the Ministry of Transport 
and Civil Aviation provides a reason- 
ably adequate degree of protection at 
the principal airports within the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. They have established a 
national training school for airport fire 
brigades and they are standardized on 
equipment for the airports which they 
protect. Some other European coun- 
tries have done the same. At Stock- 
holm’s Bromma Airport, for instance, 
they have two large foam units, one 
medium-sized reserve unit and two drv 
chemical vehicles, this equipment all 
manned by full time firemen recruited 
from among the conscientious objec- 
tors of Sweden’s compulsory military 
service. At Copenhagen, a full time 
crew is available to man multiple units 
of crash fire equipment. We could cite 
other examples such as the airports 
at Paris. The British Overseas Airways 
Corporation has made it their business 
to see to it that there are reasonably 
adequate crash fire crews at even the 
outpost airports on the African and 
Asian Continents serviced by BOAC. 
This program, directed by the Fire 
P 
I 


‘tection Superintendent of BOAC in 
ondon, has been a unique contribu- 
tion among all the world’s air lines to 
in rease the level of airport fire safety. 


United States Lags 
1 the U. S., however, only a hand- 
fu’ of airports meet the full recommen- 
d: ons of our Association as far as 
ec pment is concerned. The principal 
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Talk Won’t Provide Airport Fire Protection. It’s Time To .. . 


commercial airports enjoying this pro- 
tection are Boston’s Logan Interna- 
tional Airport, the Lockheed Air Ter- 
minal at Burbank and the New York 
International. Some six other airports 
in the U. S., used by commercial trans- 
ports, also enjoy protection to the scale 
suggested by the NFPA by virtue of 
the fact that these airports are joint- 
usage facilities where the U. S. Air 
Force is also present (such as at Albu- 
querque; Lake Charles; Lincoln, Neb.; 
Long Beach; Marianna, Fla. and 
Yuma, Ariz.). This information may 
not be completely up-to-date since it 
is based on a survey conducted in 
1956 through the cooperation of the 
American Association of Airport Ex- 
ecutives, but it does indicate very 
definitely that many of the principal 
airports have not achieved the level 
of protection suggested by the NFPA’s 
Committee on Aviation and Airport 
Fire Protection. : 


It would be well to delve into the 
reasons for this general lack of airport 
fire safety. I mentioned earlier that 
divided responsibility seems to be at 
the root of the domestic difficulties we 
have in this field. Let me point out 
why there are these conflicts which so 
handicap airport protection. 


First of all, it is perfectly obvious 
that airport fire services should be pro- 
vided by the airport operator, whether 
the air port is operated by a municipal- 
ity, a state, our Federal Government 
or by private enterprise. On the other 
hand, it is perfectly obvious that, in 
the main, this protection is designed to 
safeguard not the airport operator’s 
investments or liabilities, but the air- 
craft operators. In other words, airport 
management is being expected to pro- 
vide this life safety equipment and to 
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pay the bill to safeguard the lives and 
property for which the aircraft opera- 
tors have the primary interest. 

Secondly, we do have these joint- 
usage airports handling both military 
and commercial aircraft operations. 
From this fact arises an inequitable 
division of responsibility for the pro- 
tection of the airport movement area. 
At some of the joint-usage airports, the 
military carries the complete burden 
(such as at Albuquerque) while at 
others the local airport authority is 
saddled with the protection of the mili- 
tary aircraft as well as the commercial 
and private flights (such as at Boston). 
You only have to look at a place like 
St. Louis to see the effect of this joint- 
usage concept. At that city’s airport, 
the Navy operated the equipment for 
many years and the commercial opera- 
tors relied on the Navy for the crash 
service that they rendered. All of a 
sudden the Navy closed their station 
and then airport management was 
faced with the problem of replacing 
the crash protection which was with- 
drawn. 


One Answer To Problem 

Many city operated airports are so 
located that the distance from the pro- 
tected fire zones precludes effective re- 
sponse by the municipal equipment for 
the unexpected accident. Some cities 
have closed this gap by providing fire 
services permanently stationed at the 
airport. Such activity is one answer to 
the problem or should be. The City of 
San Francisco Fire Department has a 
fire station at the San Francisco Inter- 
national Airport yet this airport is 
clearly well beyond the municipal lim- 
its. In other situations, the airport is 
in very close proximity to the munici- 
pality and within the protected fire 
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zones. For instance, in New York and 
in Boston the airports are within mu- 
nicipal limits. Yet, at both these air- 
ports, the airport fire brigades are 
separate and distinct organizations 
from the fire services rendered by the 
municipality. Thus we have still an- 
other illustration of divided respon- 
sibility. In some cases, the response 
time to airports for municipal fire 
equipment is such that the delay pre- 
cludes the effective utilization of what 
apparatus is available; in other cases 
there exists conflicts of operational 
principles and differences in degrees 
of fire fighting skills between the air- 
port fire services and the municipal 
departments that wight be called in 
for assistance. 

In most fire protection problems, the 
interests of insurance companies in 
keeping losses down is of major assist- 
ance to those concerned with life and 
property safety. In the civil aircraft 
field, however, insurance is normally 
carried under “all risk” policies and 
there are wholesale “self-insurance” as 
well as “reinsurance” practices in- 
volved because of the large values at 
risk. These factors reduce and dilute 
the attention normally given by insur- 
ance carriers to the fire safety hazards 
of other types of industry and com- 
merce. There is still a further division 
of insurance interests since aircraft and 
hangar insurance are normally written 
by different carriers, thus, there is not 
always the same incentive to secure the 
desired degree of protection as would 
be the case if the building and its con- 
tents were insured under one policy. 


A Local Responsibility 

Sometimes I think that the reliance 
placed on our Federal Government to 
supervise the safety aspects of aircraft 
operations is a handicap. Nowhere, in 
my opinion, is it more of a handicap 
than in this airport fire safety picture. 
On the one hand, we have the Federal 
Aviation Agency and the CAB regulat- 
ing almost every aspect of aviation 
safety, specifying, as they do, runway 
lengths, lighting, navigation aids, com- 
munication systems, etc. On the other 
hand, ever since Judge Landis of the 
CAB raised the question of airport fire 
safety, the Federal Agencies have en- 
deavored to decline responsibility for 
establishing what might constitute an 
adequate degree of fire protection at 
airports. This does not mean that our 
Federal authorities are unmindful or 
unsympathetic of the need for this pro- 
tection, as is evidenced by the fact that 
at the Washington National Airport 
the FAA has a fully operational airport 
fire service. It does appear, however, 
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that these Federal aviation authorities 
have concluded that they cannot dic- 
tate successfully to the various states 
and municipalities on an item such as 
this. It does seem that they look on 
fire protection, perhaps quite properly, 
as being a prerogative of the states and 
municipalities under our concept of 
home self-rule. Of course, this makes 
it hard, in one sense, to implement, 
nationwide, a program of airport crash 
protection. Since we have all been re- 
minded recently of the political aspects 
of our national life, I will reveal my 
rather republican views by saying that 
I personally feel strongly that this 
probably is a blessing in disguise be- 
cause I do feel that if the Federal Gov- 
ernment did get into this picture, there 
would be serious abuses and the objec- 
tives we seek would not be as effi- 
ciently accomplished as it might be 
done on a local basis; but here again, 
note that we have a division of re- 
sponsibility. Too many people in the 
aviation industry, speaking very broad- 
ly, look to the Federal Government for 
solutions of their problems. Here is one 
that can best be solved on a local 
basis, although the very act of solving 
our problem is made more difficult 
and arduous since it requires the edu- 
cation of more individuals into the 
needs for the protection that is essen- 
tial. 


Areas of Division Outlined 


The principal areas of divided re- 
sponsibility which threaten, from a life 
safety standpoint, the future safety of 
air transportation to an unparalleled 
degree are, in outline form: 


» The divided responsibility between 
airport management and aircraft op- 
erator. 


» The divided responsibility between 
the commercial and military operations 
that exist at joint-usage airports. 


» The divided responsibility that ex- 
ists within the aviation insurance pic- 
ture where many of the air lines are 
partly self-insurers and many of the in- 
suring companies reinsure their risks 
to keep the large values involved at 
reasonable levels. 


» The divided responsibility that ex- 
ists between the regulatory powers of 
our Federal aviation authorities and 
the prerogatives of local governments 
and agencies. 

This protection, it bears repeating, is 
a costly item. We have estimated that 
it would cost approximately $150,000 
for most of the civil airports to procure 
equipment which might provide them 
with a reasonable degree of protection 
in accordance with our Association's 


recommendations. We figured tht 
within the next few years internatic .- 
ally there would be approximately 1 \0 
civil airports serviced by the lars =r 
types of new aircraft. This would « | 
for an expenditure of approximat ly 
$15,000,000 to equip these airports :o 
the recommended scales of protecti 
Obviously, this is a large sum 
money, but compared with the mag 
tude of the air lines’ four billion do 
investment in new aircraft, it is ind > 
a modest investment in life safety. 


Whenever I have been asked 
opinion on this subject in the pas 
have labored the point that crash 
protection to the degree that we 
ommend is actually a penalty accrn 
from the fire crash susceptibility of 
craft in their present design. I am > 
tremely hopeful that some of the le- 
sign improvements from the crash ire 
point of view being incorporated i ito 
the jet transports, will tend to hold 
down further need to increase ‘he 
scale of protection at our country’s 
airports. This hope is based on my 
personal analysis of the crash design 
safeguards installed in the Boeing 707. 
In other words, despite the tremendous 
increase in fuel carrying capacity plus 
the increase in passenger carrying ca- 
pacity, I am extremely hopeful and 
fairly confident that it will not be nec- 
essary to further increase the scale of 
protection which the Association pres- 
ently recommends for airports operat- 
ing aircraft weighing over 120,000 
pounds. 

Conclusion 

Last year, a newspaper release pub- 
lished in hundreds of U. S. newspapers 
contained the statement that “one un- 
official estimate is that for airports to 
meet the NFPA’s minimum would 
bankrupt 85 per cent of the Nation’s 
airports.” It is my conviction that fail- 
ure of civil airports to provide this pro- 
tection could result in the bankruptcy 
of one or more of the major air trans- 
port operators should he be so unfor- 
tunate as to sustain a series of major 
fires with these new multi-million dol- 
lar aircraft. In other words, to me it 
is time to fish or cut bait on this whole 
problem. It calls for the air lines, the 
airports, the Federal, the State and the 
municipal officials, the nation’s fire 
services and the aviation insurers to 
recognize the degree of hazard which 
they are entertaining and by united 
action make possible the provision of 
the recommended equipment at air- 
ports. It is my firm conviction that this 
program is vital to continuing the fire 
safety record which air transportation 
has achieved in recent years. 
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[IS BARGAINING LIMITED? 


Certainly, According To The Author, Who Says Labor Management Relations Are Basically 
Social Relations In A Changing World Where Principles Cannot Be Established For All Time. 


NE often hears this question: 

What are the limits of collec- 
tiv bargaining? Sometimes the ques- 
tio: is phrased this way: Are there any 
lir ts to collective bargaining? 

believe that there are limits to col- 
lec ve bargaining. I also believe that 
the e are management prerogatives. 
Bu the limitations and prerogatives 
ca: not and should not be defined as if 
the - were established principles for all 
tin 

he reason for this is that labor- 

2 agement relations are social rela- 

ships in a changing world. The 

«-ogatives and limitations of yester- 

may be modified or eliminated to- 

row or the next day. 

he limitations of collective bargain- 

and the prerogatives of manage- 

it can be examined and discussed 
intelligently only in the specific context 

1 specific time, place, industry and 

or-management relationship. 

Vhat is a prerogative in the ab- 
stract? Or a limitation in the abstract? 
Webster tells us that a prerogative is “a 
right to exercise a power or privilege 
in priority to or to the exclusion of 
others, * * * a right attached to an 
office or rank.” 

[he feudal lords had the preroga- 
tive of the first right. They did not 
like to give it up. But there is no such 
prerogative today. 

A little over a generation ago some 
garment manufacturers in New York 
City believed that they had the pre- 
rogative to keep their employes work- 
ing behind bolted doors. Then came 
the Triangle fire. Not too long ago 
employers felt that they had the pre- 
rogative to determine unilaterally 
whether conditions in their workplaces 
were sanitary and safe. These preroga- 
tives are gone. 


he dictionary says that a limit is 
“a boundary or boundary line, * * * 
thet which circumscribes or confines.” 
Can we intelligently discuss the limits 
of collective bargaining in a vacuum? 


50-Year History 
fty years ago the overwhelming 
nu' iber of employers believed that 
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they had the right to set wages, hours 
and working conditions, unilaterally, 
without any interference from their 
employes or the government. Today 
employers bargain with unions of their 
employes, not only on wages and hours 
but also on vacations, holidays, medical 
insurance and pensions. 

The world changes, and with those 
changes there are shifts in social rela- 
tionships. Limitations and prerogatives 
of a generation ago in the area of 
labor-management relations have 
changed considerably. They are chang- 
ing at present. 

We may place social or ethical judg- 
ments on these changes, but it is clear 
that current limitations and preroga- 
tives should not be viewed as if they 
were valid for all time. 

I think that an attempt to set up 
clearly defined rules and principles on 
limitations and prerogatives in labor- 
management relations is a potential 
danger to industrial peace. 

What happens when hard-and-fast 
rules are set, supposedly for all time? 
One party says, in effect, these areas 


are mine and those areas are the other 
fellow’s—and that’s thé way it’s going 
to be forever. But in a world of eco- 
nomic, social and technological changes, 
the rules and regulations that were to 
have endured for all time may go un- 
challenged for only a couple of years 
or a decade. 

It is like putting a chip on your 
shoulder and saying, “I dare you to 
touch it.” If followed to the logical 
conclusion, in a changing economy and 
society, it means that one party is go- 
ing to win all and the other party is 
going to lose all—at least on specific 
issues. 


Must Live Together 

This kind of attitude and proce- 
dure makes no sense in labor-manage- 
ment relations, just as it makes no sense 
in domestic relations. The union and 
the employer live together. There are 
disputes, even tough fights at times. 
But the continuing relationship is more 
important to the employer and the 
union—as it is to husband and wife— 
than is the complete victory of one 
over the other. 
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A collective bargaining contract sets 
up agreed-upon rules for a period of 
time. The agreement between the 
parties is rarely, if ever, ideal. In labor- 
management relations there are work- 
able solutions, acceptable to the parties 
at the time the agreements are nego- 
tiated—workable solutions to specific, 
concrete problems. 

Experience during the life of a con- 
tract may prove the solutions to be 
unsatisfactory in part. Or technology 
may produce significant changes in 
employment, job content, wage rela- 
tionships, etc. 

In a sensible labor-management re- 
lationship the parties attempt to ar- 
rive at accommodations and adjust- 
ments during the life of the agreement 
and attempt to work out new workable 
solutions in the new agreement. 

Almost a decade ago Harry Shul- 
man and Neil Chamberlain put it this 
way: 

“Collective bargaining involves, first, 
the negotiation of a general agreement 
as to terms and conditions of employ- 
ment, and, second, the maintenance 
of the parties’ relations for the period 
of the agreement. 

“The first process is the dramatic 
one which catches the public eye and 
which is sometimes mistaken to be the 
entire function of collective bargaining. 
But in fact it is to labor relations ap- 
proximately what the wedding is to 
domestic relations. It launches the 
parties on their joint enterprise with 
good wishes and good intentions. The 
life of the enterprise then depends on 
continuous, daily co-operation and ad- 
justment.” 


Limitations Dangerous 

Let us be wary of setting up abstract 
rules, and hard-and-fast limitations and 
prerogatives. To do so is neither realis- 
tic nor helpful. It may be dangerous. 
Let us not box ourselves in by trying 
to box in the other fellow. There are 
disagreements, some of them on impor- 
tant issues, but labor and employer 
must live together. Let us try to seek 
workable solutions to concrete prob- 
lems. 

What are labor’s goals? Some years 
ago George Meany defined the goals 
of American trade unionism as follows: 

“Our goals as trade unionists are 
modest, for we do not seek to recast 
American society in any particular doc- 
trinaire or ideological image. 

“We seek an ever-rising standard of 
living. Sam Gompers once put the 
matter succinctly. When asked what the 
labor movement wanted, he answered: 
‘More.’ If by a better standard of liv- 
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ing we mean not only more money but 
more leisure and a richer cultural life, 
the answer remains: ‘More’.” 

The definition of broad and expand- 
ing trade union goals is one that I 
believe is accepted by all groups in 
organized labor. The goal is more— 
more purchasing power, more leisure, 
an ever-rising standard of living, a 
richer cultural life. 


Not Management 

Implicit in this statement of organ- 
ized labor’s goals is an acceptance of 
changing technology. American trade 
unions do not want to halt the advance 
of technology that helps to make pos- 
sible continuing improvements in living 
conditions. 

Implicit, too, is that American trade 
unions do not want to take over the 
basic duties of management—manag- 
ing the enterprise for the purpose of 
producing, distributing and _ selling 
goods or services profitably. This has 
been a traditional attitude of American 
organized labor. 

While American unions supported 
the attempt_of the West German trade 
union movement, in the context of the 
postwar German social, political and 
economic environment, to obtain co- 
determination (worker representation 
on corporation boards), the American 
unions made it clear at the time that 
they were not advocating co-determi- 
nation for the United States. 

The goals of American trade unions, 
as they have developed since the 1880’s, 
are not revolutionary and are not based 
on an ideology. The unions do not pro- 
pose that wage and salary earners con- 
centrate their efforts and attentions on 
the supposed glories of a tomorrow 
identified with socialism and other 
ideology of radical change in the eco- 
nomic and social order. 

Labor’s goals are pragmatic, practi- 
cal, related to the here and now. 
American trade unionism proposes that 
wage and salary earners and their un- 
ions move on, from day to day, toward 
achieving “more.” 

This simple and practical view is an 
expanding one. In the 1880's and 
1890’s—in a society that was much less 
complex and whose trade unions were 
relatively weak—‘“more” meant, for 
the most part, wage increases and the 
eight-hour day. At present “more” in- 
cludes adjustments to technological 
change. 


Prods Management 


This pragmatic view has been of 
benefit to American society. It has 
likewise been a continuing and prac- 
tical prodding force on management 
to pay high wages, to improve work- 


ing conditions and the standard > 
living, to maintain efficient operatio-s. 

Had we developed a form of tra Je 
unionism that concentrated on ide>|- 
ogy, the atmosphere might have be -n 
more tense, but the improvements in 
wages, working conditions and fri: ze 
benefits probably would have been of 
smaller magnitude. To empha: ze 
strawberries and cream _ tomor:>w 
brings little improvement in work ag 
and living conditions today. 

The practical attitude of Ameri an 
trade unionism does not challenge he 
basic underpinning of our society, >ut 
it does present challenges to cur: :nt 
business costs and to what man: ze. 
ment, at any particular time, may ¢ >n- 
sider its prerogatives. 

The method of collective barg: in- 
ing—decision-making through the ; ive 
and take between unions and the m.in- 
agement—has been and is_ labors 
choice of major means for achieving 
its goals. It is in this economic area 
that wage and salary earners, through 
their unions, have the actual or poten- 
tial power to bring about joint labor- 
management decision-making on he 
employment relationship, rather than 
unilateral management actions. 

Legislative and political action has 
always had a place of importance in 
union activities, and this area has 
grown since the adoption of the Taft- 
Hartley Act in 1947. Here, too, the 
organized labor attitude is based on 
practical considerations and _ practical 
issues, instead of ideologies. 

Where the employes have not had 
a union, the very formation of a union 
is considered -a challenge by the em- 
ployer. The reason for his reaction is 
obvious. The employer prefers to make 
unilateral decisions. 

The appearance of a union in an 
establishment means, that, if the union 
is successful, it will demand a voice in 
decision-making concerning wages, 
hours, working conditions and the gen- 
eral employment relationship. And the 
union’s demands will be backed up by 
the organized power of the employes. 

Of course, the employer receives 
valuable things in return, such as or- 
derly procedures concerning the em- 
ployment relationship and an organized 
self-discipline within the employe 
group. Nevertheless, for many employ- 
ers the act of relinquishing unilateral 
monopoly rights of decision-making in 
the area of the employment relation- 
ship is quite painful. 

Unionism Established 


Unionism has established itself in 
most key parts of the economy. Tie 
managements of most major and many 
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minor enterprises in the nation have 
recognized unions. 

It wasn’t love at first sight. It prob- 
ably hasn’t been love at any time, al- 
though often enough there has been 
and is understanding. Somehow the 
parties have been brought together—at 
times with the government, through 
the law, the National Labor Relations 
Board, other agencies and the courts, 
as 2 factor in assuring that both 
par’ies say, “I do.” 

I: almost all cases the parties live 
together forever after—adjusting, dis- 
puting, co-operating, compromising, 
acc mmodating. In a surprising num- 
ber of cases the parties do not know 
the’ could possibly ever again live 
apet. And in most cases they come to 
res} ect each other. But it’s not an easy 
pro-ess and it is still relatively new— 
less than a generation old in most in- 
starices. 

ne of the difficulties is that the 
labor-management relationship is a liv- 
ing thing and involve human beings. 
There are changes, and the changes 
create new forms of disagreements that 
have to be resolved. The rules and 
regulations are not fixed for all time, 
although there are traditional patterns 
and a body of precedents. 


Look at the way organized labor’s 
goal of “more” has.changed with the 


passing decades since the 1880's. 

AFL-CIO President Meany has put 
it this way: 

“Where once it (collective bargain- 
ing) included largely wages, hours and 
maintenance of health and safety con- 
ditions, and, later, hiring, firing and 
promotion, it now includes medical 
care, pensions and the like. Today 
labor is beginning to question the uni- 
lateral right of management to set pro- 
duction standards and even to stipu- 
late the location of plants.” (Mr. 
Meany had in mind the then recent 
strike of the United Hatters at Nor- 
walk, Connecticut. ) 


No Advance Limitations 
Organized labor cannot possibly 
agree in advance to bind its arms and 
legs—to agree to hard-and-fast limi- 
tations and prerogatives for all time. 
Had the unions done so in the 
1890’s, they probably would have been 
blocked from further bargaining on 
aid vacations and paid holidays. Had 
unions done so in the 1930's, they 
bably would have found it difficult 
impossible to bargain on medical 
rance and pensions. American un- 
are too practical to be expected 
block possible avenues toward 
eving “more” in the years that lie 
ead. 
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An expanding economy makes pos- 
sible an increasing pie of goods. Busi- 
ness wants to hold on to as much of 
the pie as possible and to take some 
more if it can. Wage and salary earn- 
ers and their unions want to share in 
the benefits of a growing economy. 

This is the heart of collective bar- 
gaining and the core of the differences 
between unions and employers. But it 
is not only an issue of how to share 
the pie—in the sense of how much. 
It is likewise an issue of what form 
shall the wage and salary earners’ share 
take—wages, leisure, call-in pay, fringe 
benefits, pensions, etc. 

An expanding economy also means 
problems—dislocations and disruptions. 
Businessmen are usually so busy with 
themselves and the operation of their 
enterprises that they tend to forget 
other people’s problems. 

The rapid technological changes of 
the past few years have brought all 
kinds of job disruptions. There have 
been layoffs, particularly in manufac- 
turing, railroads and mining. There 
have been changes in job content and 
skill requirements. 

There has been a good deal of 
change in plant location. Many old 
plants in the old industrial centers have 
shut down. New plants have been built, 
frequently hundreds of miles away. En- 
tire departments in older plants have 
often been eliminated and sometimes 
their operations have been moved to 
new plants in new locations. Entire in- 
dustries appear to be in sharp decline, 
as new products and new production 
processes take over and the large, inte- 
grated firms absorb the operations of 
their former suppliers. 


Much Involved 
Hundreds of thousands of workers, 
scores of communities and many unions 
are involved. 


Because of these problems many un- 
ions are now keenly interested in sev- 
erance pay, in supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefits, in re-examining seniority 
provisions, in trying to obtain from 
management advance notice about the 
future installation of new machines 
and new production methods. 

These problems explain why many 
unions are now studying the 1936 
Washington agreement between the 
railroad unions and companies—an 
agreement that provides not only for 
severance pay but also for moving ex- 
penses for workers who are required to 
move in order to hold jobs. 

In the face of these kinds of issues, 
unions cannot be expected to foreclose 
the possibility of developing workable 
solutions through collective bargaining. 


It is unreasonable to expect unions to 
agree in advance to hard-and-fast lim- 
itations—to block the avenue of col- 
lective bargaining as a means of achiev- 
ing adjustments to technological 
change. 

Since they cannot fortell the future, 
unions cannot possibly tell manage- 
ment now what issues they will con- 
sider proper subjects of collective bar- 
gaining five or ten years or a generation 
from now. 

If strict limitations on collective bar- 
gaining were imposed, labor would be 
forced to seek redress frorh the federal 
government and to place increasing 
emphasis on political and legislative ac- 
tivities. 

As \I see it, such a development 
would be the logical move for prac- 
tical trade unions to take if serious 
problems of wage and salary earners 
could not be handled through the give 
and take of collective bargaining. 

Since American unions are prag- 
matic, such reliance on political and 
legislative activities would not be 
based on ideology but on practical con- 
a concerning practical prob- 
ems. 


Problems Practical 

From the viewpoint of organized 
labor’s attitude, practical problems call 
for practical, workable solutions. Col- 
lective bargaining, with a minimum of 
government interference, is preferable 
to any other method for arriving at 
solutions in the labor-management re- 
lationship. But if collective bargaining 
is blocked off, other practical avenues 
will be sought. To the extent that col- 
lective bargaining is strictly limited— 
and collective bargaining solutions to 
specific problems are foreclosed— 
American unions would have to seek 
solutions from government through po- 
litical and legislative activities. 

We live in a business society—modi- 
fied by social and economic legislation 
and by trade unionism. Sixty years ago 
this was a business society almost pure 
and simple, with hardly a modification 
at all. 

Right through the 1920's the busi- 
ness community. pretty much ruled the 
roost. The business man and manage- 
ment executive were kings. Their uni- 
lateral decisions on the employment re- 
lationship and most other key issues 
were the law, with very minor limita- 
tions, in most parts of the economy. 

The situation is somewhat different 
today. In the past twenty-five years this 
business society has been modified. 
There are limitations and modifica- 
tions. Furthermore, unions are now an 
integral part of society. The business- 
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man and management executive may 
be the dominant powers in the society, 
but they are not the absolute monarchs 
they once were. . 


Rule To Progress 

The status quo, in terms of wages, 
hours, working conditions and the em- 
ployment relationship, is fine with man- 
agement—or management may feel 
that things have already gone much 
much too far. Working people and 
unions, on the other hand, look ahead 
to further improvements. To obtain 
improvements, labor must make pro- 
posals, and the proposals often lead to 
disagreements and sometimes to serious 
disputes. 

This is the way progress has been 
made in the United States in recent 
decades. For example, industry forced 
unions to fight—*and the conflict was 
bitter—for the eight-hour day. The 


employers felt that they had a monop- 
olistic right to set working hours unilat- 
erally—and to set them at ten, eleven 
or twelve hours a day, six days a week. 


All too many newspapers and mag- 
azines of that period joined with the 
dominant power of society to tell the 
public that the eight-hour day was im- 
possible, immoral or both. That was 
long ago, but not too long ago for 
millions of our older citizens to re- 
member. 

The story has been similar on issue 
after issue. Fortunately, the disputes 
have become much less violent. Varying 
degrees of co-operation now exist. But 
the improvements have come, almost 
always, from union demands that have 
frequently wound up in disagreements 
and sometimes in strikes. 


Unions Write History 
When the record of economic and 
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The 


He's The Idol Of Second-Guessers; The 


Perfect 


Pilot 


AVE you met the gentleman de- 
scribed in this title? Although 
probably no one has ever met him, 
there is indirect evidence which sug- 
gests his existence. After years of read- 
ing the reports of accident investiga- 
tion boards it seems that Perfect Pilot 
is the model against whom is contrasted 
any pilot involved in an aircraft acci- 
dent. If the pilot has done thus and so 
—ie., if he had been perfect — the 
accident would not have happened. 
Perfect Pilot is the idol of second 
guessers, 

All of us aspire to perfection and are 
proud when we approach it, but since 
none of us have either met Perfect 
Pilot or have seen him in action, there 
is nothing for us to model our conduct 
after. Suppose a young pilot ground- 
loops a plane in a good crosswind. The 
accident board says that the accident 


Model Against Whom Is Contrasted Every 
Pilot Who Has Ever Been In An Accident. 


was caused by pilot error, because 
Perfect Pilot would not have ground- 
looped under the same conditions. 
The young pilot in this case is a 
standard product of the whole system 
of selection and training. He is prob- 
ably neither better nor worse than other 
pilots of the same level of experience. 
If, instead of comparing him with Per- 
fect Pilot, his performance is matched 
against that of other pilots of the same 
experience, we find that the airplane 
has been ground-looped quite a few 
times. While the student of an indivi- 
dual accident case is not alerted when 
a finding of pilot error is made the 
cumulative effect of reading the same 
conclusion over and over is to realize 
that it is not logical to say so many 
times that the accident would not have 
happened if Perfect Pilot had been in 


social improvements of the past j.alf 
century is examined, it becomes apy ar- 
ent that it has been largely writen 
in the form of union demands, u: ion 
achievements in collective bargai: ing 
and gains through union-suppo~ted 
legislation. 

The reason for this is not that ur ons 
are pushy. The explanation lies in the 
employers’ record of failing to pre:ent 
positive, practical solutions to pec \le’s 
urgent problems or of respondin; to 
them, usually, with very little and r uch 
too late. 

Of course, there are disagreer ents 
between unions and manager ent. 
There is also co-operation and ac wust- 
ment. Unions believe that employers 
and labor should try to work ou: the 
disagreements from day to day as best 
they can—in a rational and sensible 
manner, rather than on the plane of 
ideology and warfare. 


the cockpit. We do not have that many 
Perfect Pilots. 

In cases like these, it seems patently 
that something else must be wrong. 
Either there is something wrong with 
our selection and training (namely, we 
do not turn out Perfect Pilots!) or there 
is something wrong with the airplane. 
Although improvements can be made 
in training, it is highly doubtful that 
we will ever produce the absolutely 
Perfect Pilot. Therefore, we should 
perhaps take another look at character- 
istics of the airplane for if we continue 
merely to attribute ground loops to 
pilot error, we shall continue to have 
ground loops af infinitum. 

This can also apply to many other 
types of accidents as well as to this 
specific example. 

As for accident investigating boards 
whose accumulated findings have raised 
this fantasy of the Perfect Pilot, let 
them understand that the finding of 
pilot error is only the beginning of the 
investigation. If the pilot made an 
error, there must be a reason. Until the 
board finds the reason, it has not ac- 
complished its mission. And until the 
boards find the reason for pilot errors, 
accidents will continue at the present 
rate. 

(Adapted and condensed 


from an article in 


U. S. Army Aviation DicEs? 
by Brig. Gen. Carl I. Hutton) 
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» Beyond Technical And 
Industrial Changes, 
Jets Will Bring Others 


>» For One Thing, They 
Will Bring Changes 
To Our Social Lives 


» for Another, They 
‘Vill Surely Affect 
usiness Patterns 


» And, Their Political 
Significance Will 
Be Considerable 


A Look At: 





The Cultural Impact 


N the years to come, there is little 

doubt that jet transportation will 
affect our method of life in.many ways. 
Most pilots are aware of many of the 
technological changes which can be ex- 
pected. Some have already had close 
contact with the industrial relations 
impact it will have. Beyond these, it is 
bound to exert a cultural influence of 
considerable proportions. 

First, I would like to define what I 
mean by the Cultural Influence of Jet 
Transport. It is simply the influence 
which the faster means of air transport 
made available by the jet airplane will 
have on the social, political, and busi- 
ness lives of people all over the world. 

t is not reasonably possible to sepa- 
raie completely such influence from 
those which faster means of transport 
have had throughout history and, spe- 

cally, which air transport has had 
on our whole way of life in recent 
yeers. For, as in the technical field 
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By C. N. Sayen 
President, ALPA 


where the problems arising with jet 
transport have largely been extensions 
or aggravations of existing ‘problems, 
the cultural changes, in my view, will 
be along the same lines. Cultural pat- 
terns emerging from the growth of air 
transport will largely be accelerated by 
the jet and some new patterns intro- 


duced. 


I believe that the expansion of the 
businessman’s horizon and understand- 
ing through closer contact with other 
areas and other countries will expand 
his opportunity. Trade ties will lead to 
closer association in many other fields. 

In Bogota, Colombia, last spring, 
delegates to the IFALPA conference 
were amazed at their preparation for 
the jet age. High in this mountain 
valley, they showed us one of the most 
modern airports in the world under 
construction with over 10,000 feet of 
wide concrete runways, an ALPA ap- 
proach lighting system, narrow gauge 


of Jets 


runway lighting and conformance with 
U. S. and ICAO standards throughout. 
This is a country that does not intend 
to be by-passed by the jet age. 
Some Broad Effects 

Those are some broad concepts. In 
returning to some more specific effects 
we first have to look at this fact: There 
is no question but that the jet airliner 
represents a step forward in faster, 
more efficient transportation. The As- 
sociation’s pilot and engineering repre- 
sentatives have been active from the 
beginning in the development of these 
aircraft and we believe we will be put- 
ting into operation a fine new series of 
transport offering a new era of fast, 
efficient transportation if the facilities 
are provided (airport, airways, ground) 
with which to operate them safely and 
efficiently. Improved methods of trans- 
portation have always had dramatic 
cultural effects starting from the most 
primitive changes to those we are see- 
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J. Miller (EAL), Halesite, N.Y., inspects a model plane at Air Age Teacher's 
Workshop. 


Former polio victim p 
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Construction of a Continental Air Lines 707. 





. ALPA Negotiations Director Jack Christie (r.) settles Lake Central stew- 
wali on world cycle trip. ardess strike. 
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ing today. A few of the very broad 
effects will be: 

> Jet transportation will stimulate 
travel because of its speed and comfort. 
It will make possible trips to more dis- 
tant places in less time and with less 
fatigue and hence be a motivating 
force for our already migratory popu- 
lation to travel farther and more often 
to distant locations. 


>» The stimulation of travel will 
mean a greater mixing of cultures. In 
our country, it means a greater inter- 
mingling of people from different areas 
with the consequent modification of 
their views, their habits, their speech, 
and all of the other far-reaching effects. 

» Foreign travel should receive a 
great stimulus from the jet. Certainly 
we've all noticed the numerous changes 
in our national habits and thinking in 
the last ten years as the result of the 
closer contact with other peoples of the 
world. Our clothes, movies, literature, 
food, and many other things show the 
direct effects of closer contacts with 
other people of the world. The next 
ten years should show even greater ef- 
fects. Increased travel and the closer 
contact between peoples resulting from 
improved transportation results in peo- 
ple developing a greater respect for 
the culture of other people through a 
better understanding of their country, 
their problems, their art, literature, and 
other facets of their lives. 

Unfortunately, some of the beneficial 
cultural influences will not have as 
deep an influence on our civilization as 
we may think because of several facts: 


® According to the Survey Re- 
search Center at the University of 
Michigan, only 29 per cent of the 
adult population in the United States 
have ever flown in a commercial air- 


craft. 
® Only 9 per cent of the adult pop- 


ulation used commercial aircraft in the 
years June, 1957, and June, 1958. 


® It seems logical, therefore, that 
only two or three per cent of the peo- 
ple in the world have ever been aloft 
in an airplane, even though the in- 
creased use of aircraft in business and 
politics may have had profound influ- 
ences in their lives. (While this is a 
difficult figure to determine precisely, 
the International Federation of Air 
Line Pilots Associations has some 
20,000 members, 14,000 of which are 
employed by U. S. carriers. This in- 
cludes practically all air line pilots out- 
side the Iron Curtain countries.) 


® Only a very small percentage of 
our people have learned to use air 
transportation habitually and efficient- 
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ly in their business, professional and 
social lives. 

The horizon, therefore, for air trans- 
portation is still practically unlimited. 
The greatest cultural impact is still to 
come. 


Specific Cultural Influences 

What are some of the more specific 
cultural influences that the jet will 
bring or greatly accelerate? The follow- 
ing are a few that come immediately to 
mind at random with no particular ef- 
fort to place them in order of impor- 
tance. 


» Business will get more work from 
its executive personnel. The airplane 
has multiplied the availability of busi- 
ness executives many times and the jet 
will bring more of the same result. Per- 
sonal participation in conferences in 
distant places is an expected routine. 
The “boss” is no longer unavailable 
and may turn up to personally partici- 
pate in important business conferences 
in several widely separated cities in the 
same day. In my own case, it is not 
unusual to leave Chicago in the morn- 
ing to go to- Washington for meetings 
during the day, to hop up to New 
York for a dinner and evening meeting, 
and to return to Chicago the same eve- 
ning for a fair night’s sleep, and be in 
the office the next morning for work. 
This is accomplished without even in- 
curring hotel expenses. Preparatory 
work, dictation (with a portable, bat- 
tery-operated machine), and a review 
of the day’s mail is accomplished en 
route, This is currently a rather stren- 
uous day. The jet will make it much 
less strenuous (although it will reduce 
the work time en route). However, 
where this day now represents over 
1,500 miles of travel, the jet will ex- 
pand the area and mileage which can 
be covered considerably. It may very 
well be possible to cover two such dis- 
tantly separated cities as Miami and 
New York from Chicago in a day. 

The net result for the executive 
will be: 

® More personal participation in the 
affairs of his business wherever lo- 
catec. 

® More work. 

® A tighter business organization 
with more personal knowledge concen- 
trated in the executive of the intimate 
details of his operation and the person- 
alities of personnel. 

® An increasing communications 
problem. The executive will participate 
in so much activity that he will have 
little time to communicate his think- 
ing and activities to others and will 
have to devise new methods to cope 
with this problem. One air line has 


placed battery tape recorders on thei 
planes for use of commuting business 
men. This interested me since I’, 
been doing this for some time. 


> There will be less decentralizatic 
of many of our businesses. Many cor - 
panies and institutions will find it mo: > 
economical and efficient to keep the r 
personnel in a central location ar | 
travel to work than staff and mai. - 
tain regional offices. We have four 4 
this to be true in the Air Line Pilc 5 
Assocation. We transact  businc;s 
throughout the U. S., its territories, a: d 
maintain affiliation with similar orgs 1- 
izations in some 30 countries. In tis 
manner, it is possible to have a face-io- 
face conference in Chicago on Monc ay 
—clean up our office work and then 
disperse to handle cases during +e 
week in New York, Washington, }ii- 
ami, Seattle, Hawaii, Denver, Los An- 
geles. If we have a case in Miami, ‘e- 
quiring two days, we expect our staff 
to use not more than two days and be 
available for other assignments the 
other three. For example, this staff 
member would be in the Chicago of- 
fice Monday for staff meeting and 
office work—would leave on a dinner 
flight with arrival in Miami in early 
evening for a possible meeting and a 
full night’s sleep. If the cases took two 
days, he would leave Miami on an 
evening flight and be in the office 
Thursday and Friday. Of course, he 
may arrange a schedule to handle work 
in Atlanta or Washington on the same 
trip, but the point is—little or no time 
is wasted in travel and the jet will im- 
prove the situation. The man who han- 
dled the case in Miami this week will 
be available for work in Seattle, Den- 
ver, or Boston next week. No major 
city in the United States is more than 
7 hours from Chicago and the jet wiil 
reduce this to 4 hours. 

In other words, we will become a 
nation of commuters to distant points 
with little more time elapsing in air 
travel than some of us now spend in 
commuter trains. 


» More wives will be unhappy with 
their husband because they spend so 
much time away from home (or vice 
versa). The jet will so stimulate the 
efficient use of personnel by travel that 
the foregoing should become routine 
and will not mean more leisure, but, in 
keeping with our economic system, 
higher productivity of our personnel. 
Some method of coping with this prob- 
lem will have to be found. We arranze 
for our personnel to fly home for weck- 
ends if their project results in pro- 
longed period away from home. 


» We will become a more mobile 
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population, increasing our area of un- 
derstanding of people and problems 
through the facility of rapid travel. The 
point previously made concerning the 
nduct of business will also hold true 
r ternationally. Many businessmen will 
-ommute more frequently to distant 
ants and affiliate organizations keep- 
x in closer personal contact with their 
oblems. As such personal contact is 
proved, the ties and understandings 
tween different peoples should be 
engthened and the difference be re- 
nciled. The U. S. investor will be less 
uctant to engage in business in a 
reign country if he can maintain 
ser surveillance of the enterprise. 
I have been President for the past 
sx years of the International Federa- 
m of Air Line Pilots Associations con- 
s sting presently of the pilot organiza- 
ms of 29 countries. This, of course, 
i; a very mobile group by virtue of our 
c:cupation and it has been very inter- 
ting to me to see the facility with 
which this group can come to agree- 
ment on common problems in their 
ofession despite difference in back- 
ground and culture. The facility with 
which these pilots commuting regularly 
into various countries, acquire an un- 
derstanding and sympathy for the prob- 
lems of others is, I believe, an indica- 
tion of what will be happening to other 
sroups. For example, we have con- 
lucted our last two annual conferences 
itirely in English. 

In my opinion based on this experi- 
ence more business and _ professional 
groups will form international affilia- 
tions and close ties with the assassina- 
tion of time by more rapid means of 
transport. This is bound to have deep 
cultural effects with the expedited ex- 
change of technical information and 
the close personal contacts that are 
established. The stimulus for use of a 
common language will be increased 
and, at present, it appears that Eng- 
lish will be the most commonly used. 
>» What will be true in a closer, more 
intimate conduct of far-flung businesses 
hould also be true in poltical relations. 
‘cretary of State Dulles has demon- 
ated the extent to which personal 
)lomacy can be conducted by means 
the airplane. It is not difficult to 
igine the extent to which the jet will 
rease personal contacts and ex- 
anges between political representa- 
tives of all countries. It is noted that 
the President has contracted for jet 
trensportation. 

The jet transport will change pat- 
terns of travel. People accustomed to 
the speed of the jet will be impatient 
wih long en route delays of multiple 
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stop trips and will desire non-stop 
transportation or as close to it as pos- 
sible. This means that those internal 
cities, which have adequate airports 
and technical facilities, will become 
major international airports probably 
surpassing many coastal cities. Chicago, 
given adequate airport and terminal 
facilities, and with the present network 
of all means of transportation focusing 
on it, should become one of the major 
international airports of the world. 
Such a development will, of course, 
have deep impact upon the business 
and social character of the city. 


Chicago, by non-stop jet transport, 
will be within 8 hours of London, Paris, 
Rome and Stockholm and only 10 
hours from the great cities of the 
Orient. This will mean that we will be 
as close to Paris interms of time as we 
were to Los Angeles ten years ago, to 
Miami twenty years ago, and to Detroit 
just fifty years ago. 


Of course, there is a great deal more 
to the establishment of these ties than 
the ability of an aircraft to fly at high 
speeds. Many cities presently do not 
have the aviation facilities to make 
such flights possible and there is, of 
course, the question of the cost of such 
transportation. These problems must 
be solved before the full impact of this 
new means of transport will be felt; 
however, it is believed that they will 
be solved. once more people become 
aware of the peculiar needs of these 
new aircraft in order to be used effi- 
ciently. In the price field, of course, 
the maximum cultural impact will take 
place if costs can be maintained with- 
in reasonable limits. The cost can only 
be maintained if the traffic is gener- 
ated so that the aircraft can be flown 
with high load factors. 


>» We will expand our personal fields 
of interest in other peoples and their 
problems. We are likely to experience 
more keenly the joys and sorrows of 
our friends in more distant places 
when we are kept in closer personal 
contact with them by fast travel and 
communication. I know that the for- 
tunes and misfortunes of my pilot 
friends in England, France, Greece, the 
Philippines, or Australia are much 
more meaningful to me when I know 
them, their wives and children, and 
have visited their homes, or when they 
drop into my office at Midway Airport 
between flights to say “hello,” as some 
do frequently. 


» The jet transport will create pres- 
sures on city planning. This means of 
transport will be so important to the 
life of a community that the airport 





will become a focal point for business 
and social activity. While we have peo- 
ple who desire to push the airports 
farther and farther out in the country 
because of noise and other problems, 
the large number of people using the 
airports will become increasingly im- 
patient with spending more time on 
the ground than in the air to get from, 
for example, downtown Chicago to 
downtown Los Angeles. And for short- 
er distances, of course, the situation will 
be worse with ground time exceeding 
air time. 

As we have already séen in a num- 
ber of communities, if the city does not 
tie itself to the airport, the airport be- 
comes a center of activity itself and 
attracts businesses, hotels, service in- 
dustries, and other activity so that it 
becomes an “airport city.” Much as 
communities grew along the railroad 
tracks for many years, they now grow 
around airports. The city that desires 
to tie the increased business and social 
activity surrounding this growing 
transport medium to its existing busi- 
nesses and facilities will have to tie the 
airport to it by strong transportation 
and trade bonds. 

» The jet transport will also create 
pressures on other forms of transport 
which will need to be oriented to com- 
plement it. The rt will, of course, 
become a focal point of all forms of 
transport necessary to carry passengers 
and cargo to and from the air ter- 
minal. The increased speed of air travel 
will create an increased impatience 
with inadequate ground facilities. 

A companion development is the 
fact that large cities will require at 
least two and often three or four large 
airports which must be tied together 
for efficient use. These airports and 
their surrounding facilities will form 
little communities centered around 
their principal industry. 

It. will be necessary that they be 
widely separated to provide the re- 
quired airspace above each and that, 
at the same time, they have efficient 
methods of transportation and com- 
munication between them. 

These are only a few of the cul- 
tural influences of the jet rt, 
which only scratches the surface of the 
many influences that this faster means 
of transport will have on our personal, 
community, business, social, and politi- 
cal lives. The scope of this influence 
is unlimited once we have learned how 
to use the jets in our daily lives. 


(From a Speech delivered by the author 
at the Jet Transportation Day Dinner of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry.) 
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Al ONG [HE LINE : With The Air Line Pilot: 
Nation's Oldest Air Line Pilot Retires At 65 


N 1920 a determined young man 
with two years’ flying experience 
left the Army for a career as a com- 
mercial pilot. As Leon “Deke” DeLong 
puts it, “I was one of a few stupid 
people who thought there was a future 
in commercial aviation. People thought 
I was a bit touched, but harmless when 
I told them I was a commercial pilot 
... and for 10 years they nearly proved 
me wrong.” 

Capt. DeLong was reminiscing over 
his 40 years as a pilot following his re- 
cent retirement from Northwest Air- 
lines at the age of 65. He was the old- 
est active member of ALPA and the 
first to retire under the pilots’ pension 
plan. 
“In the early days I barnstormed my 
way around the country. One day I 
was a pauper, and the next day a 
millionaire.” 

Capt. DeLong’s career as an air line 
pilot began in 1927 with Universal, a 
predecessor of American Airlines. In 
1928, he moved to Northwest where he 
has spent the past 30 years. 

He was one of the first to believe a 
pilots’ organization a necessity. He re- 
flects that one early operator believed 
a pilot was a “$200 a month chauffeur 
and damned near proved it.” Capt. 
DeLong is a charter member of ALPA. 
He sat in on some of the meetings lead- 
ing to the formation of ALPA and was 
one of the advocates of ALPA becom- 
ing a member of the AFL. 

During his career, Capt. DeLong has 
flown between four and five million 
miles and has more than 25,000 hours 


At the end of Deke's last flight 





Deke and Mrs. DeLong at Honorary Dinner 
with LEC Chairman McLaughlin and Wife 


in the air. He has been operations man- 
ager, chief pilot and eastern regional 
manager for Northwest. 

He says he has enjoyed every minute 
of flying. “I love it, but it is the won- 
derful people that I'll miss.” But those 
people haven’t forgotten Deke. He has 
already received two dozen letters from 
well-wishers throughout the country. 
He says he has heard from some people 
he hasn’t seen for years. 


His friends in Council No. 1 at Min- 
neapolis gave an honorary dinner for 
him on April 2nd. Executive Vice- 
President Kay McMurray represented 
the Home Office. He said, “I am very 
happy to add the Association’s com- 
mendations for Captain DeLong’s life- 
time of service to aviation to those of 
his fellow pilots. . . . It isn’t often we 
have the privilege of honoring a pilot 
whose career has spanned virtually the 
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entire history of commercial aviation 
and helped pioneer an era. 

“We think it is significant that in 
reaching this milestone Deke has pro- 
vided an answer to the skeptics who 
question how long a man can remain a 
good air line pilot. Deke’s record is 
Exhibit ‘A’ in witness of the fact that 
it all depends on the man.” 

Northwest is also planning a dinner 
for Deke. 

Capt. DeLong has been awarded a 
gold “retired” ALPA membership card. 
President Sayen said upon retiring card 
209, “Veterans such as yourself have 
made a great contribution to this busi- 
ness. It must be a great satisfaction and 
matter of pride to you to look back 
over the years and reflect upon the 
changes, advancements and progress in 
air transportation in all of which you 
have been a participant. All of us who 
derive our livelihood from air trans- 
portation and take pride in the air line 
piloting profession owe much to you 
and your group.” 

What are Capt. DeLong’s plans? He 
and his wife have just returned from 
a visit to their daughter and her 6 chil- 
dren in California, and they expect to 
spend a lot more time with the chil- 
dren. than they were able to when the 
Captain was making his regular runs. 
Capt. DeLong has a new house boat 
which he keeps on the Mississippi River 
near his home on Grey Cloud Island, 
not far from the Twin-Cities. He likes 
to fish and hunt and take it easy on the 
house boat . . . and after 40 years in 
the air he figures it is time to catch up 
on = the things he has been meaning 
to do. 
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JHE BRIEFING 


A Digest Of News And Views In Aviation 








Acceptance of Basic Operational Flight Crew Concept Grows 


[he air line pilots of all the world’s 
free countries recently took action fur- 
ther bolstering their opinions on the 
ned for basic operational three pilot 
cy ws on jet aircraft. 

At the Fourteenth Conference of the 
I: ternational Federation of Air Line 
P lots Associations .held in Helsinki, 
I 
I 


5 


‘land, March 10 to 17, 1959 (a com- 
) ete story to appear in future issue of 
Line Pilot), 34 pilots’ associations 
r oresenting 20,000 pilots of 33 coun- 
t’ es unanimously reaffirmed its original 
p sition and adopted a statement com- 
p ctely supporting ALPA’s position. 
The statement of the International 
F deration said: 


Changes in airplane design, navi- 
¢ tion, communication, and traffic con- 
tiol are improving the efficiency of avi- 
aiion by cutting out the intermediate 
stages between the pilot and his control 
o: the flight. This improvement in effi- 
ciency is essential with the speed of 
turbine powered airplanes. The effect 
of these changes, however, in conjunc- 
tion with the speed of the airplane, is 

increase the tempo of the pilot’s 
ork on the flight deck. The assistants 
the pilot-in-command needs today are 
assistants fully conversant with naviga- 
tion, communications, traffic control 
procedures, engineering and all other 
aspects of the operation. Assistants need 
to be so fully conversant with all of these 
operational items, and their effect one 
upon the other, that they are unsatis- 
factory unless they can anticipate the 
next requirement of the pilot-in-com- 
mand before he expresses it. 
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“In the past where airplanes have 
had two pilots, if one became incapaci- 
tated, the second could take over and, 
with the assistance of such specialist 
crew members as the flight had dictat- 
ed, land the airplane alone. Many air- 
craft cannot be safely operated by only 
one pilot today. The provision of a 
third pilot on the flight deck ensures 


that, in the event of the incapacitation 
of a pilot, all duties can still be carried 
oui. The flight can continue safely; 
the operation is ‘fail safe.’ 

_ Whether there is under considera- 
tion the engineering function, the navi- 
gai onal function, or the communica- 
tio: function,” the statement declared, 
“th requirements for specialist skill 
hav either been greatly reduced or 


hav. been eliminated altogether. On 
1959 


the other hand, such of these functions 
as remain have, either in whole or in 
part, been transferred to the pilot func- 
tion.” 

The Federation urged: “It is thus 
imperative, in the interests of safety, 
that the industry should recognize the 
change and adapt itself to it at an 
early stage, just as it has adapted itself 
to past changes and just as other in- 
dustries have had to adapt themselves 
to technological advance.” 

As the record will show, some air 
lines have actually had these types of 
crews, though not necessarily labelled 
as such, since 1948. Fourteen of seven- 
teen air lines with equipment requiring 
the use of more than two crew mem- 
bers now use basic operational flight 
crews to at least some degree. 

Now operational experience has led 
more and more air lines to sustain and 
support the ALPA and IFALPA posi- 
tions. 

Pan American, for example, signed 
an agreement adopting this concept al- 
most immediately following its near- 
tragic over-ocean episode. 





Early operational experience with jet 
aircraft is setting air line management 
to loudly boasting about things that 
are never even whispered during nego- 
tiations. 

Pan American, National, and Amer- 
ican all report that their jets have gen- 
erated a big boost in business—and 
revenues. 

Pan American reported an average 
of 90% of seats filled on the Boeing 
707’s versus the usual 50% to 55% for 
this time of year. Advance summer 
bookings are up 236% in economy 
class and 340% in de luxe class. 

National Airlines has boosted its load 
factor to 95% southbound from New 
York to Florida and 85% northbound. 

American claimed a 96.2% load fac- 
tor on its transcontinental 707’s versus 
the average 66%. 


$30,000 Per Round Trip Per Day 

After just five months of transatlantic 
jet service Pan American World Air- 
ways (Wednesday, March 25) carried 


American, as another example, com- 
pletely reversed its original opinion and 
went to three pilots after having some 
operational experience. 


There has been some confusion con- 
cerning the basic operational flight 
crew because there are’ actually two 
ways of accomplishing it. One, which 
is being utilized by some air lines, is 
to incorporate the flight engineer into 
the basic operational flight crew by 
pilot qualifications so that the basic 
three members of the crew can all per- 
form flight functions. Another, which 
other air lines have adopted, is to pro- 
vide the same basic operational crew 
of three people able to perform flight 
functions, plus adding at the preroga- 
tive, a fourth specialist crew member 
who performs mechanical rather than 
flight functions. Either method satisfies 
the “fail safe” concept, although the 
Association has never proposed addition 
of a fourth crew member. 


Statements by numerous air lines 
have acknowledged the safety aspects of 
basic operational three-pilot crews. 


First Jets Show Revenue Producing Potentialities 


its 50,000th ‘jet passenger between the 
United States and Europe. Only three 
of Pan Am’s planes were needed to 
carry the 50,000 passengers. It would 
have taken three modern propeller 
planes more than a year to fly an equal 
number of passengers across the At- 
lantic. Pan Am estimates that each of 
its Boeing 707 Jet Clippers will fly 
across the Atlantic in a year as many 
passengers as a modern ship as large 
as the Queen Mary. 

How much a jet produces in revenue 
at extremely high load factor was 
shown graphically by American’s first 
18 days of B-707 operation with one 
round trip daily, New York to Los An- 
geles, according to American Aviation. 
According to the report, load factor for 
the period was 99.5%—3,720 out of 
3,751 available seats filled. Assuming 
equal division of traffic between first- 
class and coach, and including $10 per 
person surcharge, revenue was $542,600 
for 18 days—or almost $30,150 a day 
for one transcontinental round trip. 















When American announced its deci- 
sion, it categorically stated that the use 
of third pilots was, in its opinion, most 
certainly not featherbedding, and its 
action “was taken solely in the interest 
of the highest degree of safety.” 

Jet aircraft, American said, calls for 
greater precision in matters of naviga- 
tion, radio communication and radar 
operation. Because of the jet’s speed, 
there is less en route time to perform 
routine cockpit operations, so a third 
pilot is needed in the jet cockpit, AA 
officials said. 

American said it reached this con- 
clusion as a result of recommendations 


As Others See It 


of supervisory pilots who had then 
flown more than 300 hours in the air 
line’s first Boeing 707-120 delivered 
last October 23. 

Radio contacts between the jet, traf- 
fic controllers, and company radio ac- 
tivities, along with the paper work in- 
volved in keeping inflight logs, amount 
to a full-time job, American said. It 
pointed out that a New York-Los An- 
geles nonstop flight of 2,451 miles re- 
quired a minimum of 81 radio contacts, 
each lasting about 50 seconds. Shorter 
route segments present a proportion- 
ately more acute problem according to 
the air line. Between New York and 


Excerpts from Comments in 
The News of Interest to Pilots 


Pilots and Responsibility: From a 
Speech by UAL President W. A. Pat- 
terson as reported by Peter Reich, Avi- 
ation Editor, Chicago American. 

The president of a major airline sang 
the praises of his pilot employes here. 
Fuzzy-brained Red theorists, who, insist 
capitalism can’t work, should have been 
listening. 

William Patterson, head of United 
Air Lines, told a meeting of the Chi- 
cago Chapter of the American Rocket 
Society at 84 E. Randolph: 

“Airplanes are wonderful, but they’re 
not worth a damn without the pilots. 

“In the new jets, pilots are respon- 
sible for 150 passengers’ lives and 
$5,000,000 worth of equipment. I don’t 
know of anyone, including members of 
the medical profession, with a greater 
responsibility. 

“Sure, pilots get a lot of money— 
nearly $25,000 a year for some veteran 
captains. But they deserve it.” 


Pilot Pay: From a UPI Report by 
Robert J. Serling. 

There is another side to the coin. 
Top salary figures involve only a com- 
parative handful of pilots—such as 
captains with 20 years or more ex- 
perience, flying certain long-range 
routes with the newest equipment. 

Of ALPA’s 14,000 active members, 
only 796 are being paid $20,000 a year 
or more. 

According to government regulations, 
no commercial pilot can fly more than 
85 hours a month. At first glance, 
$20,000 and more for 85 hours of work 
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per month seems like a pretty plush 
job. 

But ALPA calls the 85-hour figure 
misleading. The pilots’ union says the 
majority of pilots also spend between 
170 to 200 hours a month on non- 
flight duty—such as making out flight 
plans, refueling, school, waiting for 
trips to leave on turn-arounds, paper- 
work, etc. 

According to ALPA sources, the av- 
erage air line pilot must spend 340 
hours a month away from home in 
order to get in his 85 hours of flight 
time. And the union makes these fur- 
ther points in defense of big flight pay 
figures : 

1. The time in which an air line pilot 
can make big money can be limited 
severely. He is subject to rigid physical 
and proficiency examinations (at least 
twice a year), any one of which can 
end his flying career overnight and 
without warning. 

2. It takes eight to ten years for a 
pilot to rise from copilot status (which 
averages only $8,500 annually) to that 
of captain (which averages $16,000 an- 
nually, according to ALPA statistics) 

3. The training and probationary 
period of an air line pilot is equal to or 
greater than that of a doctor. 

As a group, most air line pilots con- 
cede they are well-paid. But they re- 
gard theirs as a highly-skilled profession 
that carries a burden of tremendous 
responsibility. 

“A doctor goofs and he loses one 
patient,” one veteran captain com- 
mented. “A pilot goofs and he may kill 
100 people.” 


San Francisco via Chicago, contac’s 
were totaled at 101. 

Other air lines feel pretty much t e 
same way. 

The President of Eastern Air Li: 25 
declared in a public announcemen 

“In looking ahead to the coming et 
age, we are approaching an era of 
great technological advancement. et 
powered aircraft traveling at 600 m es 
per hour, at altitudes up to 40, 0 
feet, emphasize the tremendous pr ¢- 
ress which has been made in the rt 
and science of aircraft operations si ce 
our three-man crew was ador ed 
eleven short years ago. In reality, we 
are advancing to an entirely new f :il- 
-osophy of flight. Compared with ; ro- 
peller-driven aircraft, our new tu: »0- 
jets traveling at much greater spe ds, 
and particularly with the complex air 
traffic patterns existing today, will re- 
quire increased concentration on the 
airmanship elements of flight opcra- 
tions on the part of all three crew mem- 
bers.. Thus, in addition to the basic 
qualification of a flight engineer's 
license, the jet flight engineer will be 
further qualified by a familiarity with 
the basic elements of flight control. This 
does not in any way change his charac- 
ter as a flight engineer. It simply ad- 
vances the flight engineers from com- 
petency on propeller-driven aircraft 
to a further and different degree of 
competence so as to enable him to per- 
form the new and different duties 
which will be required to assist the 
pilot members of the flight crew in 
turbo-jet transport operations. Within 
the next year and a half, your Com- 
pany must expand its operating pro- 
cedures to incorporate this entirely new 
philosophy of flight. We must be pre- 
pared to handle not only today’s 
propeller-driven aircraft but also an 
entirely new medium of flight, weighing 
twice as much, traveling twice as fast, 
at altitudes twice as high.” 

The President of Continental Air 
Lines has also publicly announced: 

“There is no argument that out- 
weighs the importance of having each 
man in the cockpit pilot qualified. The 
interests of public safety will then be 
met to the maximum extent possible 
should one of the cockpit occupants 
not be able to operate and land the 
airplane due to unforeseen circum- 
stance. This provides assurance that 
the other two members will be qualified 
to handle the situation. Therefore, this 
step of requiring pilot qualifications ‘or 
all cockpit members is a logical corol- 
lary to other protective devices built 
into the airplanes.” 
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Capital Expects To Become All-Radar Air Line Within A Year 
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Miami, 


rborne Radar seems to be coming 
its own as its merits are recognized 
1ore and more air lines. 

.other air line has announced its in- 
ons to become 100% equipped 
airborne radar and on April 26th, 
of the radar equipped flights on 
ler air lines will begin. 


Capital's Program 


January 25th, Capital Airlines 
h presently has 23 radar-equipped 
yunts began installation of the de- 
on the remaining 35 planes of its 

lane Viscount fleet. 

1e air line’s program calls for a 
r-equipped Viscount to roll out of 
maintenance hangar every 16 days. 
overall project is expected to take 
it a year. 
he Company said installation of the 
ir will provide benefits to both the 
ine and its customers. Flight crews 
be able storms in advance 
thus can pick the most direct route 
igh these storms without having 
nake circuitous detours. Passengers 
enjoy smoother schedule perform- 
in bad weather flying. 


to see 


rth Central will have radar on its 
vair 340 flights which begin April 
1, according to R. H. Bendro, Sr. 
President of Maintenance and En- 
ering. It will be the first of the 


istry’s 13 smaller air lines to have 


nes so equipped. 


Advocated By ALPA 
he Association has advocated the 
f airborne radar since 1954. Most 
ntly, at the 15th Convention held 
Florida, last November, its 
rd of Directors called for a federal 
ilation requiring that all commer- 
passenger aircraft be equipped with 
orne radar. It was requested that 
made mandatory because’ it was 
d that unless a federal regulation 
iring its installation was passed and 
rced some companies would not 
ire the necessary equipment, de- 

its need and advantages. 

ALPA survey showed that at the 
nt time only one major airline in 
ountry is 100 per cent equipped 
uirborne radar, many have radar 
m new planes, and some lines 
none at all. 

Pioneered By United 

one fully radar-equipped air line 
ted, which pioneered its use and 

d C-Band radaz> equipment 

was evaluated and recommended 

PA study groups when it first be- 

1959 


came available to commercial air lines. 

After four years of experience, Unit- 
ed reported that “radar had paid for 
itself” by reducing aircraft damage, 
delays, detours and other problems of 
flight during thunderstorms. 


Contrasted to some other safety de- 
vices that are available and need not 
be held up by the time elements of 
research and development, airborne 
radar is easily obtainable and presents 
no installation difficulties. 








New Lights Commissioned At Seattle-Tacoma 
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The ALPA Center Line Approach 
System shown in the diagram above is 
one of the latest to be put into service 
by the FAA. The installation at Seattle- 
Tacoma Airport went into use March 
12. Twenty-four of the systems are in 
use, and 24 more are on order or in 
the process of being installed and com- 
missioned. 





The system is the result of years of 
research, study and evaluation which 
began in 1947. Criteria for the lights 
was laid down by the Board of Di- 
rectors at the 10th Convention and re- 
affirmed by the 1lth. Captain E. A. 
Cutrell of American Airlines was one 
of the leading advocates and develop- 
ers of the system. 
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Everybody Is Happy? 
From Council News Notes, PAA Coun- 

cil No. 17: 

Meeting was called to order at 2:10 
p.m. after waiting for more than four 
members to show up—in vain. 

Due to lack of attendance, a formal 
meeting was dispensed with, and the 
agenda was run over, and items of in- 
terest to those present were discussed. 
Because of lack of representation no 
action was taken on any subject. The 
agenda is presented below with a few 
remarks. In view of the membership’s 
lack of interest in attending meetings, 
it is assumed a similar lack of interest 
prevails as to the subject matter and 
that this Council is content to let its 
officers run things as they see fit. Any- 
one interested in more detail on any 
item on the agenda may obtain ampli- 
fication from those who were in at- 


tendance. 
* * * 


Share The Work Plan 
From a Letter to All Members, EAL 

Council No. 142, from the Council 

Chairman: 

Committee work and day by day un- 
ion business is wearing and often ex- 
ceedingly dull. Pilots are vital human 
beings. All of us have families, outside 
interests, social obligations, commit- 
ments, desires, plans, long range objec- 
tives, and short ones, etc., etc. Meet- 
ings and committee activities are sure 
to take second place on list for the little 
time off we manage to secure. Almost 
inevitably the management of ALPA 
affairs passes into the hands of the ac- 
tive few. This has most of the bad 
aspects of putting all your eggs in one 
basket. This puts an unfair load on 
some of the members who also have 
other things to do, or neglects various 
activities which could either benefit us 
or cause us to lose face if not done. 

To overcome this tendency of only 
a few doing all the work in this Coun- 
cil, a large group of standing commit- 
tees was set up and each of these com- 
mittees was approved by the Local 
Executive Council. Practically every 
member was placed on one of these 
committees. Before appointing these, I 
asked for volunteers and each request 
for committee assignment was honored. 
However, the rest were assigned by 
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suggestions from other pilots, brief dis- 
cussions, or conjecture. Even though 
the L.E.C. gave considerable thought 
to these committees, there is no doubt 
that several changes could be made for 
the good of the Council, and we will 
be happy to make these changes when 
requested if they are possible. Some of 
the advantages of this method are: (1) 
each committee can keep a file of the 
activities which occur in its area, (2) 
save time by knowing whom to call or 
what to do by having the experience 
of dealing with several problems of a 
similar nature, (3) the more junior 
members of the committee can be ready 
to take over and give a better perform- 
ance with a minimum of training, (4) 
spreads the workload around. Arith- 
metically, if the whole Council had 10 
hours of work a week to do, and each 
did an equal share, each of our 34 
would have only 1714 minutes a week 
to do. Of course, this is theoretical. 
However, the closer we can approach 
this, the better off we shall be. 


* * % 


Responsibilities And Rights 
From a Letter to All Members, EAL 

Council No. 7, from the Senior Co- 

pilot Representative: 

On February 25, a meeting was held 
at the College Park American Legion 
Club primarily for the benefit of the 
ATL copilots. The meeting was infor- 
mal in nature, serving as an educa- 
tional guide on a question and answer 
basis. It is hoped additional meetings 
can be held in the future. 

Organizational structure of ALPA 
was outlined. The Home Office staff 
from the President on down through 
the Executive Committee derive their 
office, policy, and functional activities 
through the Board of Directors, made 
up of Chairman and Senior Copilot 
Representative of each council. These 
in turn elected by ballot of membership 
giving every ALPA member a voice in 
ALPA, from top to bottom. Therefore, 
it behooves each of us to accept our 
responsibilities of membership along 
with our rights. This is best accom- 
plished through the process of voting. 

The Chairman and Senior Copilot 
Representative also serve on the policy 
making and governing body group of 
the air line and the MEC. 


ALPA Medical Fellowship 


The Air Line Pilots Association, ; 
conjunction with a working Pan An - 
ican captain who wishes to rem jj 
anonymous, has renewed its Fell 
ship in Aviation Medicine at C ij 
State University Department of | 
ventive Medicine. 


The fellowship provided $7,200 § 
a resident specialty training cours: i 
aviation medicine for~an accred 
physician holding an M.D. degree f 
an accredited school of medicine 
this amount, the Association is . 
tributing $5,200; the pilot, $2,000. 
fellowship finances the first two 
which are spent at Ohio State. 
physician spends the third year ir 
sidence as a salaried special assi: 
to a medical director in the aviz ion 
industry. 


In 1957, the Association began the 
program by sponsoring the first ‘ull 
graduate fellowship in aviation m<di- 
cine in the U. S. Dr. William A. Jones, 
who is just completing his fellowship 
training, was selected as the first fel- 
low. He was a pilot before entering 
medicine. Dr. Jones will begin his year 
as a resident assistant on July Ist when 
he joins the Atlantic Division of Pan 
American World Airways. 


The new ALPA fellow will begin 
his training at Ohio State on July ist. 
His identity will be announced shortly. 


The Association began its fellowship 
program shortly after aviation medi- 
cine became recognized as a clinical 
specialty by the American Medical As- 
sociation. Aviation medicine is listed 
as one of the three subdivisions of the 
American Board of Preventive Medi- 
cine and it is as preventive medicine 
that it most concerns pilots. 


The ALPA Physical Standards Study 
Committee said upon endorsing con- 
tinuation of the fellowship: “It seems 
proper, significant, and illustrative of 
the growing maturity of our Associa- 
tion that we should sponsor this fellow- 
ship, for it is an example of the 
objective and constructive approach 
which typifies an association of profes- 
sional men.” 

Ohio State University has invested 
about $350,000 in aviation research 
facilities including an aviation lab- 
oratory and an altitude chamber under 
construction. It remains the only uni- 
versity in the U. S. showing interest in 
civil aviation medicine. The university 
has a civil aviation research program 
which deals with such things as the 
long term effects of exposure to cabin 
altitudes of eight to nine thousand fect. 
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Expect Schedule Improvements With Tighter Reporting Rules 


New rules pertaining to unrealistic 
schedules which should result in im- 
provements of poor scheduling practices 
of some air lines become effective the 
first of next month. 

seginning then, the CAB will require 
al! domestic air lines to file monthly 
reports on the number of one-stop and 
ncn-stop flights operated on schedule 
ari the number delayed. The order 
is‘ ied on January 29 and effective for 
or: year amends Part 234 of the CAB 
E. onomic Regulations. 

t requires that réports be computed 
monthly on a block-to-block as well as 
a ime-of-arrival basis. The reports will 
b made a matter of public record. 

[he reports of arrival times must in- 
c) .de: (1) the number of trips arrived 
o. time or within 5 minutes thereof; 

those 5 to 15 minutes late; (3) 
tl »se 15 to 30 minutes late; (4) those 
nore than 30 minutes late. 

[he order follows an initial decision 
isued January 12 by CAB Hearing Ex- 
a) uiner, Curtis C. Henderson. Among 
h.; findings: NAL flights analyzed for 
J. ly 1956 indicated that the percentage 
o. those completed in scheduled ar- 
rival times ranged from 0 to 6.8 per 
cnt. The schedule was indicated to be 
inaccurate and unrealistic and violated 
Section 405 (e) and Section 411 of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act and Part 231 of 


the Economic Regulations. 

The new order fills a gap which the 
Association contends has made enforce- 
ment of realistic schedules difficult. 
This progress toward more realistic 
schedules has been brought about 
almost exclusively from Association ef- 
forts, despite consistent industry oppo- 
sition. 

The Association took up the prob- 
lem five years ago. It was successful in 
1957 in having the basic realistic sched- 
ule rule adopted by the CAB. The rule 
requires that flights to be considered 
realistic must be completed within 15 
minutes of the published time at least 
75 per cent of the time but it was an 
elapsed time rather than a time-of- 
arrival basis as proposed by the Asso- 
ciation. 

Later in 1957 and in 1958, the As- 
sociation filed complaints with the CAB 
and asked enforcement proceedings 
against air lines whose schedules were 
not in compliance with the CAB ruling. 
Although some air lines made an effort 
to comply, others with the backing of 
the ATA attempted to engage the 
Board in a reconsideration of the entire 
rule or allow it to be replaced by self 
regulation. 

Again, ALPA intervened with efforts 
that finally led to the issuance of the 
new CAB order. 


Another Union Investigation; This Time The ATA 


Investigations of the Air Transport 
Association are underway on two 
fronts. On March 10, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board opened an inquiry saying 
it felt it to be in the general public in- 
terest to institute a general inspection 
and review of the activities and prac- 
tices of ATA to determine whether 
it should continue its approval of the 
organization. 

The CAB charged that “certain car- 
riers may control the policies and de- 
cision of ATA _ since the _ board 
understands the voting rights, as well 
as dues, are determined substantially 
by annual revenue ton miles flown.” 

The board ordered the association 
and all its members to show cause why 
CAB approval of the ATA articles 
of association should not be amended 
to require extensive reporting provi- 
sions, including each resolution adopt- 
e1 by ATA’s board of directors, all 
yearly dues and assessments, a summary 
co ATA’s yearly budget, full min- 
ues of all meetings of the board of di- 
rectors and members, all opinions of 
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the director of the Air Traffic Confer- 
ence enforcement office and lists of all 
files destroyed by ATA and its 
members since Jan. 1, 1956, relating 
to ATA activities. 

The Justice Department launched 
an investigation one week later, pre- 
sumably to determine whether the as- 
sociation had acted to restrain compe- 
tition or entered into other prohibited 
arrangement. 


The investigations follow recommen- 
dations from the Cellar House Anti- 
trust Subcommittee that the Justice De- 
partment conduct a comprehensive in- 
vestigation of ATA and the CAB 
withdraw approval of ATA’s articles 
of association. The committee majority 
charged that “a substantial portion of 
ATA’s activities for member car- 
riers involve serious antitrust problems.” 

Forty-five U. S. air lines, including 
all the major ones, and four associate 
members make up the association, 
ATA operates on a $2,000,000 year- 
ly budget. 


industry 


Briefs 





Ask New Routes 


Hawaiian Airlines has filed an appli- 
cation with the CAB to provide trans- 
Pacific service between H&waii and the 
mainland U.S.A., between Hawaii and 
Alaska and between Hawaii and Japan, 
the Philippines, Hong Kong, Okinawa 
and Korea. 

A final decision from the CAB is not 
expected for about two years. If the 
application is approved, Hawaiian 
hopes to begin operating on the routes 
with jet aircraft by 1961. 


Annual Meeting 


The annual Eastern Regional Meet- 
ing of the Institute of Navigation is 
scheduled for April 23 at Baltimore’s 
Friendship International Airport. 

The program will be devoted to pa- 
pers and discussions of interest to air 
and water navigators. Nationwide 
participation is expected. 


Safety Award 

The Inter American Safety Council 
has presented a special award to Pan- 
agra for its perfect safety record during 
the past 15 years. The award was made 
by the Council’s managing director 
W. T. Rogers in a ceremony at the 
company’s New York office in mid- 
March. 

The air line has flown more than 
Fens eg miles without an acci- 
ent. 


To Start Air Freight 


North Central Airlines plans to begin 
carrying freight on or about June 1 
for the first time in its history. An air 
freight tariff is being prepared for sub- 
mission to the Civil Aeronautics Board 
sometime near the end of the month. 


Bonanza's First Jets 

Bonanza Air Lines made its entry 
into the jet age Easter Sunday when 
the first of its new Fairchild Silver 
Darts were put into service. The Darts 
offer the first jet-powered scheduled 
air service to Arizona, Nevada and 
Utah. 
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Seniority Outlook? 


In my opinion, a majority of the Pilots 
are living in a dream world believing the 
fantasy that they'll be senior some day soon. 
For the majority, nothing could be further 
from the truth, judging from the following 
charts. 

These figures were published by my air 
line, UAL, in 1957. I think that a similar 
study on any air line will result in the same 
general graph. Study the charts below and 
I'll expound on them later. 

These figures are based on retirement at 


on numbers,” I’ve increased the 15-year 
number by 71 to 300 and then added 50 for 
good measure, totaling 350. 

To even make this chart come true we 
must be optimistic and assume that UAL’s 
jet fleet of 1975 (they promise an all-jet 
fleet by 1965) will have approximately the 
same number of planes that we have today 
and that they will be scheduled with the 
same frequency. To assume any less, we 
must plan on a reduction in the number of 
pilots (furloughs!). 

So, even assuming all these optimistic de- 
velopments will occur, it is plain to see that 
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Personal Opinion From Letters To The Ed’: 








age 60, so age is the only factor used here. 
I think we all agree that there will be cer- 
tain developments that will brighten this 
overall picture of our future status. These 
would include retirement prior to age 60 for 
any of several reasons such as health, volun- 
tary, or a lowering of the retirement age. 
You'll notice that the charts point out a 
1975 status that calls for subtracting only 
229 numbers from your present seniority 
number. To avoid claims of “making a 
mountain out of a mole hill,’ and “a play 


FLIGHT BAGS 


Portfolio case combina- 
tion. Top-grain cowhide, 
rigid sites. Opens from 
top. Black, Ginger, 
Brown, Suntan. $37.00 
(Style 150) With detach- 
able portfolio $39.00 
(Style 150S) tax incl. 
Case 18 x 8 x 14, port- 
folio 18 x 2 x 12. 


Check or money order 
(add 75¢ postage). 


Write for Catalog AP-4 


ALLIED BRIEF CASE CO. 











VEW YORK 


only a small ‘number of pilots, now near the 
top of the seniority list (through No. 400), 
will be senior. For each 100 members down 
the list, the future becomes less bright and 
more stagnant. 

In any one air line, actually in all of 
ALPA’s 14,000 members, the majority of the 
pilots are bunched around the World War 
II age group: 43-33 years of age. If you, 
as a pilot, fall anywhere within this age 
group or behind it, it is obvious that you 
will never move ahead of men senior to you 








Furniture, Carpet, Fabrics 


Special low prices to ALPA. 


Write, call with manufacturer's 
name and piece number. 


Shipments made anywhere. 


GEORGE H. BURCH 
Moore Furn. Bldg. 
191 N.E. 40 Street. 

Miami, Fla. 
Plaza 9-6671 









when their average age is only five « ars 
greater than yours. True, do you war to 
wait until you’re in your 50’s to star up 
the seniority ladder? This is why I’ve s« ect- 
ed 1975 as an example year. Fifteen — -ars 
added to the age of a 35-year-old pilot >uts 
him definitely in the twilight of his c reer 
as an active pilot. The picture is even < ark- 
er if you will use 1970 as the example ear 
(10 years hence) and subtract the c rre- 
sponding retirements. 

If you’re younger than the averag« 
of your seniority group it paints a bri 
picture for you by the corresponding 
ber of years. If you happen to be older 
your seniority group, your situation w 
correspondingly worse. 

I suggest you make a similar cha - of 
your own air line so you'll have exact 
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um- 
bers and age, relative to yourself, to ork 
with. Your Personnel Dept. can supply you 
with the ages of all pilots, and at any ate, 
ALPA headquarters can supply the i.for- 
mation. 

I’m sure that any such chart will prove, 
as in UAL’s case, that “a lot of us are never 
going to be senior.” Some co-pilots today 
may never make Captain even after 20+ 
years of service. If this is the case, what 





should we do about it? 

Think this over seriously as it’s a serious 
matter. I have some ideas on the subject 
and I’m sure many of you do. I would be 
happy to receive any suggestions or pro- 
posed plans any of you might have to bright- 
en the future outlook for the majority of 
all air line pilots. 

F/O J. M. De Camp—UAL 
Newark, N. J. 


















Appreciation 


Did you give your chairman a pat on the 
back? Or did you just tell him about your 
gripes? The real strength of the Association 
is determined by the caliber of its local 
council chairman, A good chairman should 
be intelligent. He should be prepared to 
spend a lot of time on the job. That fre- 
quently means giving up golf, postponing 
building a house, and spending too little 
time with the kids. 

The least the rest of us can do is to give 
our chairman wholehearted support and to 
let him know that we appreciate his work. 

Have you written a note to your chairman 
recently? And have you thanked him for the 
good work he has been doing on your be- 
half? 

Karl M. Ruppenthal 











Co-ordinated ALL Your Assets? 


are available to help you leave a Planned 


HAVE YOU PLANNED YOUR ESTATE? 


The facilities of our office and of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


SERVING AIR LINE PILOTS SINCE 1937 


Have a Current Will? 


Estate. 








ESTATE PLANNING & 


POrtsmouth 7-6838 





‘\ SCHIPPLOCK BS. SALVESENS 


CHICAGO MIDWAY AIRPORT 


GENERAL INSURANCE 


4848 W. 63rd St., Chicago 38, Ill. 








IFR HOOD 





First in Safety! First in Comfort! 
First in Pilot's Choice 
The modern method of simulated instrument flicht 
for training and maintaining proficiency. 
$15.00 at your Airport or 
FRANCIS AVIATION 


Box 299 U.S.A. Lansing, Michigan 
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LIVE IN THE COUNTRY 
St Francis Acces 


... all city conveniences, 
uimatched California climate! 


NOW, your family can enjoy life away from the 
high cost of living areas ... in a truly beautiful 
setting of rolling countryside ... only an easy hour 
drive from San Francisco over new freeways... 
with all these advantages! 


® Within city limits of Santa Rosa—all city utilities, full fire 
und police protection, excellent schools. 


e finest Northern California recreation area with boating, 
vater skiing, fishing, hunting all within 1 hr. of Santa Rosa! 
Walking distance to Flamingo Golf Course. 


e 560 acre development — large lots, acreage, quality homes — 
zrowing area of increasing land values. 


2 miles from Sonoma Co. airport. 


SANTA ROSA < 1 hour — SAN FRANCISCO 








. a view like this from your living room! 


® Land values like these: 23 acres, level, fenced, in native 
pasture, only $23,000. Other good acreage $300 per acre up. 


® Spacious, custom-quality homes, 3 and 4 bedrooms, 2 baths, 
family rooms, $5000 to $7000 less than on San Francisco 
peninsula! 


DIRECTIONS: From downtown Santa Rosa, drive out Fourth 
St. past Flamingo Hotel to Calistoga Rd. Turn left and follow 
signs. Open every day, 10 to 5. 


Write, wire or phone today! 
WARD INVESTMENT CO. 


4th St. and Farmers Lane, Santa Rosa, California 














employment _— 
International Sales & Mig. Company 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
P. O. Box 1236 


associates 
Teterboro Airport 
Teterboro 5, New Jersey 


references and $499.00 to $2495.00 neces- 
sary investment. 7 to 12 hours weekly nets 
excellent monthly income. For local inter- 
view give phone and particulars. 











“The City Designed for Living” Liberty 2-1754 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
Man Or Woman : 
Responsible person to service and collect FRYE’S FAMOUS BOOTS 
from cigarette dispensers. No selling. Car, Fine quality 







A real treat 

for your feet 
NOW BY MAIL 
Postpaid 


Feather-light, yet durable. You will like their 
superb styling and wonderful flexibility. 

9 inch JET wellington, $16.95. 7 inch strap and 
buckle jodhpur, $17.95. Fine BLACK or BROWN 








calfskin, fully lined, leather soles, rubber heels. 
Men's sizes 6-12, ABCDE, from stock. Other sizes 
5-16, AAA-EEEE, made to order, $3.00 more. 
ORDER NOW. See below. 





""CHARTER CONTRACTS" 


\ limited number of these investment-type “Profit Shar- 
ing” plans are being offered by the Illinois Mid-Con- 
tinent Life Insurance Company. 

Growth is the key factor in this type of investment- 


savings-protection plan designed to keep you ahead 
of inflation. 





Call for particulars 


A. T. SALVESEN 


3 POrtsmouth 
and Associates 7-6838 
ESTATE PLANNING & INSURANCE INVESTMENTS 
CHICAGO MIDWAY AIRPORT 4848 W. 63rd St. 





BATES OXFORDS 
AND CHUKKAS 
Splendid Values 


NOW BY MAIL 
Postpaid 













Nationally famous for durability and comfort. 
Oxford, $12.95. Ankle-high Chukka, $14.95. 
Choice plump weight smooth BLACK leather 
uppers, neat medium toes, sturdy single leather 
soles, Men's sizes 6-13, BCDE. Also A and EEE 

oxfords. Satisfaction and fit guaranteed. 
ORDER NOW. Enclose check or money order... 
or stop in between flights and get them. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
TODD'S, Dept. 4AP, 209 S. State St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Our Airline of the Month 
CONTINENTAL AIRLINES 











Lannie 





CONTINENTAL _ 





Continental's bigger, faster Viscount Mark fl now in service over most routes. 
We weicome the pilots of Continental who joined our group on Feb. 1, 1959. 


This group plan will pay a pilot $25,000 cash, tox free, if he is permanently 
prevented from flying for his airline for physical reasons. 


$25,000.00 


(CASH, TAX FREE) 


Airline Pilot Occupational Disability Insurance* 
Non-Cancellable To Age 60 — 


(A group plan only—ask your ALPA chairman to contact us.) 


Pilot Groups Insured 


© AMERICAN AIR LINES EASTERN AIR LINES - PIEDMONT AIRLINES 
© BONANZA AIR LINES FRONTIER AIRLINES RIDDLE AIRLINES 
© BRANIFF AIRWAYS HAWAIIAN AIRLINES ; SEABOARD & WESTERN 
©. CANADIAN PACIFIC AIRLINES MACKEY AIRLINES AIRLINES 
®. CAPITAL AIRLINES NEW YORK AIRWAYS 
© CARIBBEAN ATLANTIC NORTHEAST AIRLINES 


© CONTINENTAL AIRLINES PAN AMERICAN-GRACE . — COAST AIRLINES 
ce ‘DELTA AIR LINES AIRWAYS ‘WESTERN AIRLINES 











| © UNITED STATES: @ CANADA: 


Aviation Insurance Agency, Inc. Aviation insurance Agency (Canada) Ltd. 
Atlanta Airport—Atianta, Georgia P. ©. Box 31, Islington, Ontario 
CAPT. HARVEY W. WATT, Pres. CAPT. W. M. BI = , Exec. V. P. 


























